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PREFACE 

The 160- key words following most of the 
letters arf the alphabet ar|^ either action worTls, 
suggest action, or are tools of learning. All 
will give help to improve ^teaching techniques 
inconsumer^acation, ifused. 



Frpm this long list, one word was selected 
for each letter for development of B purposeful 
activity. ^ome of these may be new, others old^ 

' 9 

but most of them can be quickly implemented^ for . 
the teacher and his students of different 
abilities. Xdopt some to supplement the text-, 
book', otheijs to. stress the needs of students in 
t^ieir .community . few' are stimulating and .all 

will give variety to the classroom. It is hoped 
that their ap.pilcation makes consumer teaching 
easier, functional,^ and interesting. 



/ 



Because. ten of these sheets are £>r student 
usej it is suggested -that the teacher instruc- 
tions be eliminated in some manner for the ^ 
techniques to be quickly duplicated, so necessary 
for immediate classroom service. ^ 




ARITHMETIC problems', ACTIOK, AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS, ACTOR, 
ACTRESS, ANALYZE, ARGUE. 



Ar 1 1 hme 1 1 c "P r o b i emB \ ^ " ^ '~ l\~ 

■ " - ■ ■ ' • ) ' ' ' ■,' ■ 

Why arithmatie? & Money is in numbers: lOO, $5,/*a twenty-dolla? bj(.ll 
Food, car and its expenses, glothing,' fun argjp:!! priced in money. 
One •arn« money in banks , . savings and loan associations, on< bonds, 
etc. One's paycheck and all its deductions' are in money'. 

Consumers use numbers. ■ Can you use these: 

1. A sweater costs $9.95. ^)^&t i? the amount of sales 

' tax on it in Illinois? (5%) 

2.. If 5 IBs.' of apples cost A4o, what is the cost per lb.? , 

3. If you add yotr paycheck of $98.79 to your checkbook 

* . balance of $281.53, wha;: is your new balance? 

4. If your monthly rent of $125 is raised $5, what is 
the percent of increase? " t 

5. When your wages go up from $2.40 an hour to?2.60, is 
the percetlt of increase enough to cover the increase 
in rent in problem 4? 



What is the percent of increase in wages? . 

6. '" Savings and loan association pays 5 1/2% on savings. 

If you have $2,468 in your account, what are your 
yearly ■ dividends^ 

7. If a cre(#it union pays 6% a year on a quarterly basis, 
what are the earnings on $753, for one quarter? 

of you/r dii 
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It is advisable to save 8Z a year of youk disposable 
income.. If Pat's disposable income . is ^7 , 750 , how ^ ^ 
mu'ch should he saVe? ' - , ' 



9. . Pat's saving pattern is: - $10 aytnonth to his credit 
union, $140 a year to pay premiums /jn a- whole-life 
Insurance policy, and $30 a month to , savings and loan 
assoctation as a future dowa payment for a home. Is 
Pat saving 8%? >. 



Teacher: Why not give this pretest early in thS course, so you can 
. ^ determine the arithmeticalt ability of your students. 

y 

,An.wers: (1) 50c (3) $380.32 (5) Yes, 8.3% (7)..$ll.30 

(2) 8.8? (4) 4% (6) $135.74 (8.) ^620 

or 90 . ^4 " 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES:, BOC|^ REVIEWS , BULLETIN BOARD, 
, . BOOKETS, B^ROWSE. ^ 

Behavioral Ob j ectlveg 

Mager says "an objective vill communicate your intent to the degree 
you lidVe described what the iea*tteir-%g^«' BOIIKJ whw-^ 
his achlavemant and how you will know ,when he is doing it . To-^-=^ 
describe terminal behavior (what" th© learner will be DOING) : 

a. .. Identify^and name .the overall bel^avior act' 

b. !* Define the .importanJ$> con.di tions under which the behavior 

is to ocpur (givehs or restrictions, or both). 

c. D(^fine the criterion of acceptable perf ortaance . " 

Behavioral objectives ar$ easier to formulate in certain subjects, 
tor instance, in a skill subject such as typewriting, the three 
©•Bentials of a behavioral objective are ^asd^ly discernable. For- 
axample: ' To type a mailable business letter in somi-blocked styl6 ^, 
in ten minutes. 

In consumer education, the behavioral objective is more difficult to^ 
construct. ^ ' ^ - ^ ^ 

"A ninth grade ^ - . might study t)ie subject, of interos^ 
ratj88 charged for loan^. The behayioral objective that 
t>ie teacher has in mind is that the students will use 
their knowledge to procure the lo\^est possible interest 
rate when-, they dp se^^^.loan. For most, however, .there' 
will be no Ipan applications at least until they complete 
- high school and that is al^^ut four years in the future f or ^ 
ninth graders. Should^ the teacher hold up his evaluations 
until then? Of fourse not, and even if^'he did, it would ^ 
be difficult, practically speaking, to obtain, the needed ' 
information. There are many goals of this 'type which can 
be stated behayiorally , but which will be very difficult 
to measur^e, especially at a fixed point in time^."2 

Examples of behavioral obj actives in consumer education: 

•* To be able to explain in a 200-word report ways in whifch 
business and government can work together in an effort to 
create a better consume^: clinjAte* . 

• Give a 3-5 minute oral retort prepared on a scheme or fraud 
found in the Docket section of a current issue of Consumer 
Rftports based on^ pre-de ter\nined criteria. (See "0" on Oral 
Reports . ) 

• See "R", Resource Unit, fox additional behavioral objectives. 



1. Mager, AR. F. ,* Preparing Instruction Objectives , Palo Alto: 
Fsaron Publishers, Inc., 1962 , p. 53. . , 

"2. Wick, John, ''The What, Why and How^bf ^Behavioral Objectives 
Thft Professional Report , New London, Connecticut : ^Cro^t Education 
Services , .May 1970, p. 4. * > 




CONGEPTS, CASSE3:TES, COMMITTEES, 'CRIlJlCAL THINKING, 
^ CASES, COLLAGES, CORRESPONDENCE, CREATIVITY CHARTS , 
CHALKBOARD, COLLECTING, COMMUNITY RESOURCES-, 
CONFERENCES, COMPARISON^ CRITERIA, CONTRACTS. 

- Concept a (for tho teacher) 

concept may T)e an idaa, an attftude, a Hellef or understanding, 
an unchanging fact, or a combinatloii of these. Some educators like 
to s'tato a concept in one, word such as CREDIT, but perhaps it is 
better to present* it in a short sentence which should be remembered 
a long time. Illustrations: 

-Financial goals are closely tried to personal, and 
family goals . ^ 
Thecostofcreditisexpensive. ^ \ ' - 

Before you inves t , inves t iga t e . . ^ 

Re adlab els on merchandise. ^ 
Resources are limited while wan t s'^taaj^be unlimited. > 
S«ek reliable sources of consumer information. 

' , • ' '''**^.,* 

The concept may be taught by examination, illus tra t liix, ^^^^o^ perform- 
ance to a young high school student in -one course. If possible, it 
should be taught, agairf in an upper grade because of it*, impor tanqe . 

The following is f or ^ s t uden/s . The appeals were ob tained ,f r om 
Consu mer Economics , Third Edition, New -York: Gregg Publishing 
' Division, McGr.aw^Hill Book Co. , 1966 , pp. 178-180. The authprS 
are F. Wilhelms, Ramon P. Heimerl, and H. M. Jelley. 



Advertising Concept \> 
ADVERTISEMENTS MAY OR MAY NOT AID THE BUXER OF GOODS AND SERVICES, 

/ * 

t 

Appeals tha t make^ pales . ^ ( 

1. Advertising must attract the cxSnsumer's attention . 
. 2! Advertising should build 'up pleasant associat iona #with the 
name and appearance of ^a prod-uct. , , 

3, ^Advertising can attract consumers by offering information. 

4, Advertising can persuade consukners by playJ#g on their fears . ^ 

5, Ad^rtising can persuade consv/mers by'playing on their desires 
e! Ad^rtising should stimulate/the consumer to- act . 

Assign&ant): Please hrl^^ in anXll^e at ion of each of the above 
appeals. These s4\ ads riiay be an ad itself from a 
xvewspaper or magazine or copied (picture, sound, etc.) 
from a TV screen or from' radio. 

. . J . •■ 
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DECISION MAKING, DISCUSSION, DISPLAYS , "DEBAT'ES , DRAMA, 
DUPLICATED MATERIALS, DEMONSTRATIONS. 



* ai&bjglon Making 

Piy© pbints to consider in decision making avtt 

1. Identify your problem. 

2 . Establish the pos^lb-lo, alternatives . 

3. Evaluate the alterjnat IvoS . 

4. ' Put your alternatlfve to work, 

5. Ito^evaluato the chosen alternat.lve regularly, 



Case: Tom hafs a big d-oclslon to make. Ho has been working and 
* saving his money. Part of the savings will pay for a trip 

in late December on Ajmtrak to Colorado where the parents 
" of his pal h*ave a mountain condominium. He ha\$lOO left. 
Tom will need about $50 for extra expenses. ' Tho\other $50 
could be spent IDn several choices, such as a camera, ski 
lessons,, knapsack,' clothes, etc. How should Tom spend his 
$50? 



1, Identify To^'s problem: 



^2. Alternatives 



3. Evaluation of each 



b. 



c , 



4. Tonics decision: 



5. Tom's re-evaluation plan 



Do you h«v« a decision to make?. Write it out following the above plan 
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EVALUATI^, EJ^PERIMENTS, EXAMINE, EXHIBITS, 
EXPERIElJCES, EM?HASIZE. 

% 

\" Evaluation , \ 

Bo yoti^ have difficulty evaluating your stud^ntB in cor\a«iu4»r adUclKitiou? 
Hers a^e a few suggeBtions: 

1. Duting the first week, ask your students if the following 
ariangement is satisfactory. Agree to minor revisions. 

' Evaluatidn for First Term 



Percent 

« 10% 
20% 

3P% o 

20% 

10% 
10% ' ' 

100% 



' Activity 

Group Work ^ 
Individual Project 
Repolrta (ftve of them; may 
be oral or written) \ 
Quiz , te^t , exam, etc . (four 

of them) 
Class participation 
Extra Crodij^ 




X Check of various items which must be done, 
bpt ^have no grade value suah as required 
reading , check'liats, etc. 



2. E>^a|.uation of an individual project: 

a. Quality ...... Was it a worthwhile project? Are the 

facts accurate? Is it understandable? 
Is it well organized? Is it an inde- 
pendent study? 

fi • . ' ' ' \ 

b. Quantity.- .\ . How much time did it takel? Has the area 

been govered completely? ' How many places 
^ ^ were visited? How many ret^ources were 

. , „ read? 

!' . • '* 

c. Originality .... Pas it been handled differently as to 

materials, fcoverage, presentation, etc.? 



3, Contract Plan for a Unit: 

ii A Individual research project^ one. page summary 

ofthevalueoftheunit. 

B Two-page summary of the unit; five summaries 

\' ofdifferent materials. 

C . , . . . Solution of a case problem; summaries of tlv^ee 
materials . 

D Study texj:; take a test on it 
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FILES, FILMS, FILMSTRIPS, FOLLOW-UPS, FLANNEL BOARD, 
FORUM, FIELD TRIPS, FUN, FACT-FINDING. 



Flies 

To keep consuiQer -education loatorlal usable presants a. problem. Are 
you able to find the clipping, booklet,' ad, etc. when you want it? 
Choose as yo'ur filing equipment one or more pf these: file .folder , ' 
file boxi flic envelope. The,n one also tieetJs% vertical file caj^lnets, 
etc. If your school does not purchase business-like equipment, bring 
in grocery boxes, used mailing envelopes, etc. 

As you collect a bookldt, cut out a new item, or prepare a master 
copy, bo Sure to clasoify' it immodia4:ely in the upper right-hand 
corner. Then a Qtudont can file materials once or twic^^ a waek^ for 
you which will help koop your filgs up-to-date. 

'Why not use the claooif ication of units in the revised Guidelines for 
Consumer Education , 1972, as subject divisions. Write the initial 
or combination of letters on each piece to be filed. ' ^ 

Units Initial(s) 

1. Consumer i-n the Market Place . CMP 

2. Budge tinjg/tloney Management. MM^ 

3. Consumer Credit ^ • • CC 

" 4. Buying Goods a-nd Sei:vices 

Housing H 

Food. F 

Transportation. . # '. T ' 

Clothing; t CI 

Health, Drugs and Cosmetics * . HDC 

Recreation \ i I . Rec 

Furnishings and Appliances ... <^ ..... ' FA 

5. Instirance ...... 1 

6. Savings and Investments . . . SI 

, 7. Ctonsumer Taxes >. * Tax 

8. Consumer in Socle ty--protection ^ legislation. ' CP 

You may wish to add others such as: 

EccMioml'cs ' ' * * ^ 

Schemes and Frauds S&F \ 

) ^ Advert isemetits Ad 

•Reaching techniques TT 

Additional suggestions: ^ 

1. On the cover of the file folder or on an enclosed index sheet, 
list additional items such as: 

AO Copies of • i in . ^ 

Saxtfpi'e project stored in . ^ 

Multimedia__ ^ ^ [ . ^ 

2. Discard items regularly. Most litems in consumer education are 
out of date in two years. ' , 

3. If txne permit^, develop a cross reference sheet in the folder. 
Example: Ini^)rm^tion on "Drugs'' is dlso in the "Schemes and 

Frauds" file foljjer. 

■ ■ , ■ .9 . • 



GRAPHS, GAMES, GOALS, GROUP DYNAMICS, GROUP PROJECT, 
GUEST SPEAKERS. 

Graphs (Teacher) 



Oraphs are a i^art of reading skill. They help the eonstimer to 
understand statistics. They are foupd in newspapers, magazines, 
written reports of all kinds » and occasionally on •television.^ 

Graphs are of various kinds : (1) Lines 

(2) ^Bar--ver tical and horizontal 

(3) Pictorial--map , houses, cars, etc 

One good sd|urce of illustrations of consumer gfaphs is ^the 

U,S. News & World Report magazine, 2300 N Street, Washington, 

D,C, 20037. In addition to graphs sea t tared throughout the 

articles, e^ch issue has a page or two on ''Business Activity 

of the Week," whi^ch often features a graph of aid to the. consumer. 

A student will be able to read graphs better and have an apprecia- 
tion for them if he constructs one. Consumer statistics should 
iba used making graphs. World * s Almanac , Information Please 
^lllinanac , government brochuf'es, etc. contain many usable facts. 

The following may be us^d as a lesson on graphs. Ask to be . 
placed on the mailing 'list of the Bureau Of Labor Statistics. 
Their publications are free. ^ 




Choosing to construct one of the three kinds of graphs, 
use the following information : j 

- c ' 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX* 

' . 1960 - 88.7 

1965 - 94.5 

1967 - 100.0 

1968 - 104.2 

1969 - 109.8 

1970 - 116.3 

1971 - 121.3 

1972 - 125.3 

1973 - 133.1 

1974 - 144.0 
Feb. 1975 - 157.2 

* Monthly Labor Review , U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 



1 
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han!)out, happening, hearing, help, hint, ''how to' 



SjiVeriU. of theQO_ "A to 
for your students to do 
certain facts, and/or beliefs 
ac t Ion . 
a' class 



Handout 

Z " she e t s a r e h_a ft d put s f 
Qome* written class work, 
or to f oria a basis 



A ban d 0 u £ i Q a tool 
to' think about 
for dlscHjQsldt^ or 



Hore^s a handout on fraud8--a suhject which always peps up 



FIVE M'AJOR SCHEMES^ 



Clearance 8ale--perhap„s the price 



Phony "Special" Price 
increased , 

"Bai t'* and Switch . '*A well-known popular brand of appliance is 
promoted at give-away prices in huge adver tisements . The 
prospective buyer finds that the item is el ther ^ ujicd ' or 
*ju8't sold out' and is then subjected to hfgh pressures to 
buy a more expensive off brand item,**2 

Referral Selling . '^Tfiis kind of merchandising is outlawed in 

Illinois. Report any instances that come to y^our attention. 
Under the system, the purchaser of an app 1 ia'nce . • . . is offered 
a commission for each sale made to perso-ns whose names a-re 
supplied by 4:he purchaser. The customary ansyor is^ that NO 
sales were made, so the consumer is ^stucU' wi»h a highly 
over --pr iced item. ''3 ^ * ' - . . 

Free G i'-mm i c k . Free food 



42(J a week postage; 



v;ith food freezer; magazine free, but 
a free Item if you buy an article.. 

fire if you do not fix your furnace; 



5. Fear Sell . Perhaps have 

fear of death, therefore, buy life insurance; buy^certain 
foods to avoid illness. 

Activities : * • 

• Can you give another illustration of each of these five major 
schemes : ' • 



(1). 
(2) 



(3). 
(4) 



(5) 



• Take three minutes to memorize the five major schemes. Why 
should you do this? 

• Be alert to these frauds in the ntarketplace . Report them to 
your class. 

• What can be done about local,, state, and federal laws to 
protect the consumer? 



l..Magnu8on, .Warren G. and Carper, Jean, The Pack. Side of the 
Markatp ace. Mount Vernon-, N. Y. 10550: Consumers Union, Special 
Edition ^Jl.75 - 1968 , pp. 9-25. 

2. Scott, William J., Your Protection Against Fraudulent Sales , 
Advertising and Loans . Illinois Attorney General Office, p. 1. 

3 . Ibid. , p . 2 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY COOPERATION-, INTERESTS OF PUPILS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, , INTERVIEWS, INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, 
INDIVIDUAL INVESTIGATlbNS, INVESTIGATING, INTERPRETING 
CHARTS, INFORMATION CEilTER, INDEPENDENT. STUDY.. 

I^vterd lsclfilitua-ry CooparAtlon ^ • '. 

' ; » 

I 

The Office of Superintendent <5f Public Instruction for. Illinois 
r^commQnds'that one way to teach consumer education under the 
mandate of SB977 is fot s^everai departments of the high school 
to cooperate^. - ^^ 

One excellent method is team teaching. Perhaps the business teacher 
can best toach inourance and investments, the home economics teacher 
does well with the '^buying of, goods and services, and the social 
studies expert un'depce tands consumer rights and^ responsibilities. 
Each should prepare talks, behavioral ob j ec tives , ^and evaluations 
for his* specialty. 

Consumer education should be the concern of the* librarian , the audio- 
visual aid department, and the guidance counselors.. 




JOY, JOKE, JURY TRIAL (MOCK). 

Joy in teaching may be a fringe benefit, but is necessary to make 
th« school -room go round. Joy in consumer education teaching can 
be-obtaitied in three ways: 

1 ll career* education is strongly advocated today, why not also ^ 
stress what should be done with the money earned. The teacher 
should be pioased if wise decisions in money management are 
made by the student now and in the future. He may never learn 
that his beachings benefited most of ^is students and their 
families, but he hears that at least a few did and he can assume 
-.that the number is greater. 

2. Consumer education is pleasurable because it is vital to under- 
stand the economy of today. > It is teaching inflation, wage and 
price freeae: cars., buying hamburgers', credit cards, back^rarcking 
sur-taxes, floating dollar. It is everything from the cradle to 
the grave; it is concerned with Joys and sorrows, and It is life 
Studying all this is fascinating. ' 

3. If joy is change, t^ien consumer class is fun. Everyday it's a 
different consumer education area or a^phase of that 

Eveiyday means a different activity. There's never a dull J 
moment — it is joy! ^ 




KNOWLED'OEj KEEPING UP-TO-DATE ^ r - * • ' . 

. ' . ■ ' . • ' " . , 

• HOW THE NEW CONGRESS WILL" TREAT CONSUMERS c? 
Changing Times The Kipllnger Magazine, January 197.5, p'. 6' 

Tha upcoming ses'sioh of Congress will be an important one for con- 
sumers, with large and- sm^ll pocketbdo-k issues .accounting for lots 
of talk and some, action. A few of t}ie -issues to be fa^ed are 
.perennials; , others .are relatively new. Here's a 'rundown of the more 
important ones, with, an assessment of their, chances for^ passage. ^ 

NATI,(yNAL HEALTH INSURANCE. Proposal fbr coijprehensive .government 
health coverage for jever^yone come from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing the White H©us-e% labor unions, physicians, the ins-urance industry 
Individual Congressmen^ also have* thj^r -^ideas o^ the subject. 

Plains "Irange f rom "tho^e that would cover only so-called catastrophic 
illness to those that would take in virtually everytTaing.^ So far 
>there is agreement on only one -point : The- time has come • some 
sort of national health insurance- plan . It is unlikely that any. 
existing bill will be enacted as it Is written. Instead, flAal 
lagislation most probably will be an amalgam of several proposals. 
Chance for passage: Good-. ^ • 

NO-^AULT AUTO INSU>RANCE . . . Chance for passage : Poor. 

' ' ' ' f 

CLASS-ACTION LEGISLATION'. . . Chance for passage: Poor. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION AGENCY. Creation of this Federal agency failed 
by a narrow margin in the last Congress, as it had previously, but., 
advocated hope- to pusl^ it through this year. ^ The agency would serve 
aa the consumers' voice, representing their interests before Federal 
regulatory agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Communications Commission, Civil. Aeronautics Board and the 
like. It would also have the power to intervene in Federal court 
civil cases on behalf of consumers and to challenge in coi^rt some 
. agency actions and rulings. Chance for passage: Good. 

CONSUMER GRIEVANCE MACHINERY . . . Chance for passage: Poor. 

TRUTH IN' ADVERTISING. The Federal Trade Commission for some time 
ha* been demanding proof of advertising claims from various manufac- 
turers; pending legi8lat^1^n would require all companies to furnish 
proof of claims -that have to do with safety, perf ^irmanca, effective- 
ness, and comparative prices of products and services. Some of the 
proposed bills would go further and ban any ad nof backed up by 
proof justifying its claims. Chance for passage: Possible. 

PRODUCT TESTING . . . Chance for passage: Good. 

.DEREGULATION OF NATURAL* GAS . - . Ct^ce for passage: Poor. 

A FEDE«W«!^OIL AND GAS CORPORATION -.^3^ Chance for passage: Poor." 




LECTURES (MINI); LETTER WRITING, LISTENING, 
LIBRARY. fisSON. . , 



^^y^ ^ Leottures 



i 



Mini and maxi are today's terms. The college lecture pt about an 
hour is a maxi-li.cture and has no place in to<ray's high scWol 
class: Mini-lectures- are needed at certain times. They should . 
be three to twelve mWtes i.n length-perhaps a bit l°njer 

in Tmodular -scheduled school, for the "mod" may be twenty minutes. 

Illustrations of mini-lecture« : 

'current Interest Rates in Various Institutions . • • ' l '"i-"? | .' 

Stock Certificate Terms ' • " " 8 . 

Revolving Charge Account • • • • \ !' ''Vs' ' ' -^c «» ' 

Elements of a Contract (two sessions, eight each). . . lb 

Social Security Survivors* Benefits • 

To enhance the lecture, use chalkboard, transparencies, or posters 
^ to clarify the reading material of a textbook or adult material. 

A mini-lecture seems necessary when a particular topic is difficult. 

oStain student cooperation it may b6 best to ' ^^^,,,^,,3 

students that at college, at adu],t meetings, °" ^ ^ ^"f,""' ^ 

are a common foriii pf conveying facts and con><^epts. Theref ore , • it ^ 
best to lea^n how to benefit from lectures. 

To l.^^^e jon a lecture, so <to speak, use this outline: 

Tovlearn from a lecture. . . 

» 

' • • 1. Concentrate ' . , 

2 . Comprehend ^ • , > " 

'3. Use good tools 

4. Take brief, clear notes 

5. R'eview notes promptly 
and make corrections. ^ ' , - 
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MULTIMEDIA', METHODOLOGY, MERIT, MEMO, MAGAZINES, 
MAKB-fiELIEVE, MASTERY, 'MEASURE, MEMORY. 



Multimedia • . ' 

To update the audio-vlsiial aids of yesterday, units called multi 
'media have been arranged' by teachers, schools, btisine^ses, aijd 
publishers . Thjase uni ts ^ard not o'nly the film and f ilms'trips 
formerly used separately, bu^t is a 'package '^deal f^or emphasis on 
the Combined read » wrife, see; listen techniques. ^ 

The overhead proje*ctor with either its business-sugg'es t ed or 
teacher-created transparencies is veYy effective. The new 
cassette, agailli prepared by ja^ publisher o^ recordings made by 
students or teachers, combined with filmstrips or slides is 
growing in demand. If the video-t^pe cassette recorder, and/ 
or slides are combine*d with self-t eactiing printed materials 
(programmed instruction), the arrangement becomes indiviciualized 
instruction. 

Evaluation of .the multimedia should be made by students and 
teachers-; It may be oral and/or written. Frequently, a pre- 
viously prepared fill-in sheet is a handy aid. 



RecommendM multimedia resource kits: 

<haik^inp Times Education Service 



D^t \ C 
1729 p Street, N. W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

•^Money Management 

•^Tfce? Marketplace 

• Consumer Law . . 

• InsurariC^ 

• Saving aild Investing 

• Housing ^ 

Prices vary - write for Spring 1975 CTES booklet 

15 . 




i 

NEWS, NE-MSPAPE:^l, NOTE-TAKINg', NOTEBOOK. 

' " - ' '' 
NEEDS OF ^STUDENTS. 



i 



J 



/ Consumer, business economic news is everywhere. If, howeve*, the 
teacher is very'bu^y, the* weekly issue-of U.S* News & World Report 
can be yery- hetpful. (The local paper is not adequate and the 
facts from' the electronic m^dia are dif/ficult to transfer to the 
students.)^ This magazine contains cartoons, charts, graphs, and 
pTctUres 'that may be used for t rarispar enc^.es . Many summaries are 
given throughout; thenpages. Important facts are arrange^ con- 
veniently and attractively. A teacher may'^keep up-to-date on news 
by spending only fifteen minutes, each week with U.S. News & WorTd 

. Repolr t . "Most students find the magazine easy to read. 

To list the news for consumer education in the March 31, 1975 iasue: 
Will Spring Bring Better Times? (p. II) 

The Spreading ScandaL In'^ Nursing Homes-^(pp. -21-23) * 

Catalytic Converter--A Hot Issue (p. 24)' 

Not Only Arabs Cashed In On Oil 

Atlantic Offsho.re Drilling Moves A Step Closer" (p. 25) 

f Any Way You. Look At It^ The Worst Slump Since 19308 (p. 26-27) 
Four Key Measurers of Recession: X. Lfength of Slump > 
' 3^. Decline in Output of . 

Industry 

3. Peak of Unemployment 

4. Decline in ^ross National 

Product 

Where People Are Investing Money Now < 

Returns You Can Get On Your Savings (pp. 35-36) 

You Can Save By Gardening But Watch For The Pitfalls (pp. 42-43) 

Out Of The Cities, Back To The Country (pp. 46-50) 

New Ways To Pay School Costs^-Drive Gains Across U. S. (pp. 53-54) 

Cities Where Business Is Still Holding Up (pp. 60-630 

Where Jobs Will Be In Next Decade ^ - 

From U. S. Department Of Labor (pp. 66-67) 

News You Can Use In Your Personal Planning (pp. 69-70) 

, if 
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ORAL REPORTS. OPINION ^POLL , OVERHEAD PROJECTOR, 
OBSERVE, OPAQUE PROJECTOR, OPEN SITUATIONS. 




Oral Reports 



If a t.acher giVes an oral report on a recSnt toiasumer education 
iL?c at thi. becinning of a class period about.\the secorfd week 
of ou?te!Te caS'then suggest'that a et^d^nt do li^-^^^^^J^^ 

following day! Other students will volunteer on J^^/^^^ ' 

Plan and announc;e participants for a week ahead. The "port 
ehoHirbegin the clasp period while the teacher remains in th.e 
back of the room. . > 

AdWanta«e»-^of oral reports: Stndents learn names of fellow 
clas^mJlMr teacher observes personality and interests of 
Btudea^sf creates interest in, current consumer news, informs 
(avirt?;- teachex). promotes discussion. 
b.comes-on?, of three or four activities for ^^^f 
class each day. The disadvantages are nil, except ^hat a few 
atudents will not participate. Is there any perfect activity? , 
GiVs. this guide to students. , ' 



ORAL REPORTS 



To prepare for an oral report: 

1. Read Ithe article ; watch or heai: the program 

2. Take notes 

3. Sele-ct the main ideas ^. « 

4. Support the important concepts with illustrations 

Sad/or statistics 
To give oral report: 

1. Name of student ' ) Also to be written 

2. Topic or title of the message) chalkboard. 

3. Source or reference ) 

4. Main concepts 

5. Facts and figures 

6. Limit talk to five minutes 

7 Afik for questions from classmates 

8. Use notes, but do not read report from source 
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PROGRAMMED LEARNING J PANEL, PLAYS. POSTERS, 
PROJECTS, PRE-TEST, POST^TEST PAMPHLETS , POLLS, 



PICTURES, PROBLEM-SOLVING, PARTICIPATION. 



Programmed Learning 



( 



An •xcelrWnt sat of programmad Instruction is available for consumer / 
•ducatlon in Illinois prepared by the Alpha Phi chapter of vDelta Pi 9 
Epsilon, Northern Illinois University, DeKtflb,IL. Copies may be 
obtained from Delta Pi Epsilon, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, f 
Minneso-'ta 56082. - 

-* • .V ■ / . 1 

These following frames will supplement the Delta % Epsilon booklet. 
Using Consimer Credi-t Wisely . " 




Ci^NSUMER CREblT PROTECTION ACT 
1968 - 

'i[ !itle I Consxuner Credit Disclosure ^ 

This is the Tru'th^In-Lending section of the Act. Its 
purpose is to" let borrowers and credit customers kn/bw 
the cost of credit so they can. make comparisons e^It 
does not fix maximum, minimum, or any charges of credit 

l.\ Tlie Federal law passed in 1969 was C 



2, Title I states that a borrower must know the 



of credit. 



3. It 



set the exact rate that will 



(does or does not) 
be charged V 



Consumer 
Credit 
Protection 
Act 

cost 



does not 



Disclosure includes cash price, down payment,, total 
amount financed, annual percentage rate of finance 
charge, late charge, total payments , amount of pay- 
ments. Disclosure must be clear and conspicuous 
before the borrower signs for the credit. 
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PROGRAMMED LEARNING. / Page 2 



4, Are .these ^ s tat am^nts- correct or incorr-ect? 

a. Finance charge must be dl^clo'sed. 

b. Anrtual percentage rate must be discloseAj 

c. Tha disclosure is stated in very fine 
prliit. 



T^itla II Extortionate Credit Transaction . 

This section covert the activities of organized crime in 
which violence or other criminal mean© are used to enforce 
repayment. It makes extortionate credit transaction (loan 
sharking) a Federal offense. I 



Correct 
Correct ^ • 
Incorrect J 



r 



fifefore Consumer Credit Protection Act was passed, 



crime and 



payment 



were used to enforce 



Loan shatking is now a 



offense . 



Titlia III Restriction ouv Garnishment 

This section provides*^ that the maximum part of an 
individual's ir^ekly llisposab le . earnings subject to 
garnishment be limited to' 25% of 8U,ch earnings, or 
to the amount by which the weekly disposable earnings 
exceed 30 timep the Federal minimum hourly wage in 
effect at the time the earnings ar4 pay4fl^, whlcK- 

everisless. | 

^. - < ^ 

Garnishment is a legal procedure^by ^ wh ich the lender/' 
obtains a part of the borrower's pa^. 

7. Under Title III an auto finance company may tkke 



% of your paycheck, 



8, This is called 

9. Or, he may take 

hourly wage. This is also called 



times the Federal minimum 



10. The finance company can take either of the two 
^ above depending on which is 

19 



violence 



Federal 



garnishment 
30 

garnishment 
less 
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Title IV National Commission on Consum er Flnanca 
— This section creates a National Commission, on Consumer 
Finance to" study consumer credit practices and to make 
recommendations to Congress. As a result , of the study, 
r-further changes in consumer credit praetlces may be^ 
forthcoming. 

11. The National Commission on Consumer Einarice." 



/ 



will 



and make 



t' consumer credit practices 
to Congress. 



Mayl^e the consumer will be more ' ^ — 

t ■ ' 

by this title IV of the Consumer Credit Protep- 

' ^ ' • • • 

tion^ Ac t . 



study 

r ecommenda t ions 
protected 



ERIC 



Facts taken from "Accepting CredltVesponsibility , "J^ Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chlcag6, 19/u. 
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QUESTIONNAIRES, QUOTATI6NS 



Wha't do your students know, believe, thl'nki ' observe? Ask them. 
Here'*s a' questionnaire for j:he first day prepared by Mary Gandnrski^ 
Bogan High School, Chicago^ XL. ' . ^ 



CONSUMER QUESTIONNAIRE 



1,-. List twenty items which you have bpught during the previous , 
/school y.ear.' (Don't list specific item like a coke, but li-st 
a general area like snacks, records, etc.) 



What products have you bought during the previous sj:hool year- 
Which you would like to have known more about before you bought 
them? What type of * inf ormati^on would you hdve wanted? 

/ . 



3, What do you finc^ is the major problem for you when you make a 
purchase? --^ 



4. What ar-e products or^ services which you would like to know more 
about now even though you do not expect to buy them during your 
school year? 



ERIC 



^ ... 

5. Is there information which you would like to ^et In school about 
buying which you would like to pass on to your parents? 
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RESOURCE UNIT", RESEARCH, ROLE PLAYING, REALIA, 
REPORTS (ORAL, WRITTEN); READING, RESOURCE CENTER, 
REVIEW, RECORDS. 

Resources Units 



ENERGY' 



Behl'avloral Objective No^. 1. plven a list of activities deslfyned 
to [ cre atQ ""an Interest In tho--,^netgy problem, participate* In three 



of Ithem with an above-average concern, creativity^ and care* It 



ma 



tl 



be an Individual or a small group ^arrangement > Use eva.liia- 
n -procedures .pra^pared by the class* Activities might Include 



tJslng current news found In local newspapers , present a - 
5- to 10-mlnute oral teport on eriergy ' pr ob lems (gas shortage 
In summer, heating 611 shortage In tfie wlnteir, etc.)* 

/ ^ ' , 

2.1 Collect Statistics on the ener'gy crlsl^, prepare trans-; 
^ parencles, and report the facts to the class* 

Survey the community . ' 

a^. Confer with three *gfs station owners, two from the major 
Companies, one *±tidependen t . ^ , 

I b. Visit an electric power plant, oil refinery, nuclear 

ii ^ energy plant-, or any other energy supplier In your area. 
I Record the visit with pictures and a tape recorder. If. 

I possible. . * 

c. Determine If your school has enough heat energy for the 
coming year. What arrangements have been ^made for the 
correct supply? . 

d. Check with local public servlc'es such as fire, police, 
hospital, e^tc., to dete,rmlne their energy needs and 
supplies. What, reasons are glyen for the supply-- 
acjequate, short, or excessive^ 

a. Ask five adult conarumerS If and how energy, shortages - 
have affected their buying in recent months. Summarize 
and report to class. * ^ 

A. Are you Interested In a career In the world of energy? 

What are the jobs, the businesses, the e(iucatlori required, 
the pay, profits, etc.. 

5. Conduct a mock trial: Mrs. Olson, you are an Ene^rgy Hog. 

6. Prepare a bulletin board display — Energy Crisis: Fact or 
Fiction? Cart^pons, charts, and pictures are easily obtained. 

22 • , ' _ 
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I. ENERGY " . RESOURCE UNITS / Pago 2 

Behavioral ObjectlVe No. 1 (Cotitin-ued) 

tit , 

7. Write a 200-word essay on one of 'the following:- 

a-. Rationing Will Save Energy * * " 

b . War and Energy - , ^ 

c. Popeye is Running Out of Cheap Spinach 
dl Relationship of Energy C on sump t ion and GNP 
o. Nuclear Power--How Safe? 

f. Americans — 60 Percent People, 40 Percent Energy 

g. Malthus'anii Energy . ' ^ ' ^ • 

h. Eighty Slaves Work for You Day and Night. 

8. Develop an important coYicept (probably this activity^ is best- 
carried out by three or more '8tu4ents presenting the concept 
to the class by means of a pan^ discuss-ion, a game, and/or^ 
audiovisual aids): - . 

a. The energy prob lem af f ec t s co.nsumers, governments, and 
^ businesses . ' • 

b» The energy crisis is an economic and/or p^olitical problem, 
not a supply problem." 

c. Energy prob lems are partly^ envir onmen ta 1 pr ob lems . ^ 

d. The energy problem is a worldwideproblem. 

e. Sacrifice is necessary to meet '.the energy crisis. 

/I ' ' " 

Behavioral Ob.jective No. 2, clven a list of facts on. energy 
(terms, agencies, associations, lavs, people, etc.), take a 
written test on -20 items with 80 percent accuracy . 

Terms relat'^ing to energy sources: 

1. Fossil fuels - » 

a. Coal--exploration, BTU (British Thermal Unit), reclama- 
tion strip mining. ' ' ^ 

b. Crudo^ pe troleum--oil , ^oiX shale, gasoline, diesel fuel, 
^ monopoly, super tankers, conscious parallelism, deple- 
tion allowance , of f shore oil, superports, multinational 
companies . ^ 

c. Natural gas — LNG (liquified natural gas), gasohol, coal 
gasificationprojebt. ^ j 

2 . Water power . 

3 . Nuc lear f uel--lliranium , plutonium, breeder reactor 

4» Secondary energy (electricity)-'-power plants, blackout^^- 
brownouts . , ^ 

5. Old and new sgurces (relatively small) — solar, wind, 
geo thermal , garbage, tides. 



ENERGY 



RESOURCE UNITS / Rage 3 



Behavioral ObjectlvQ Noi 2 (Continued) 

Laws, agoncies, and ass|ciaLlon8 relating to eaetgy: 

1. . Environmental Protefctlon Agency ( 

2. Federal Trade Commlpslon 

3. Federal Power Comallsslon o - « 
4* Department of Enetgy and Natural Resources 

5. Federal Energy Office 

'6* Energy Research and Development Administration (formerly 
the- Atomic Energy Commission) 

7* Reclamation Law 

8. TAPi— Trans^-Alaska Pipeline 

9. TCP— T^ans-Canada Pipeline • 
10. Oil Heat Marketing Association 
II*, American Petroleum 'Ins tltute 

12. National Petroleum Council 

13. American Automobile Association 

14. Independent Petroleum Association of America 

Peope related to energy: 

1. W.llllam E. Simon > ' V 

2 . 5 Ralph Nader ■ . • . , 

3. Henry (Scoop^ Jackson 

4, John E. Swearlngenf 



Behavioral Objective No. 3. Given a choice of many ways by 
which you personally can help solve the energy crisis, state 
In writing how you h^ve done-at least five of. the following ; 

1. Conserved energy In cars, motorcycles, boats, snowmobllea, 
and motdrhomes-^ 

a. Reduce driving' speed. 

b. Drive smaller vehicles. 

c. Maintain correct tire pressure . 

d. Keep engine In correct tune. 

e. Avoid quick starts, ex'cesslve Idling, etc. 

2. Conserved ene'rgy through personal habits — 

a. Improve physical fitness; prepare for low-energy living. 

b. Walk Instead of drlveV when possible. 

c. Utilize public transportation. 
d\ Take showers Instead of baths. 

3. Conserved energy In the home--- 

a. Reduce air conditioning In the summer and keep hotfPb 
cooler In the winter. 

b. Reduce use of electudcal appliances. 
C. Light the fireplace. 

d. Do gardening and yard work without power tools. 
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I. ENERGY RESOURCE UNITS /'fag'e 4 - 

Behavioral Objective No, 3 (Continued) ^ 

4. Conserved energy in business, agriculture, and government 
(their offices and plants as observed by you during your 
part-time Job or through, discussion with a working member 
of youiQ. family) — 

a. Reduce air conditioning in summer, heat in winter. 
, b. Reduce bysiness and government trips (jet fuel shortage). 

c. Reduce' use of lights, electrical machines and^ tools, fete. 

d. Establish car pools. 

e. Salvage waste oils, materials, etc.'^ 

Tea^cher and student alds .t^ Because of the current emphasis on the 
ene'rgy crisis, it would bfe advisable for a basic business class 
tp study in a resource center, library, and/or. multifhedia room oii 
the second and third day of the allotted time for th^ unit- News- 
weeklies ^nd dally papers jeport present-day happenings on the 
use-of-power topic • 

The teacher and the librarian may recommend articles selected from 
the Reader^s Guide .to Periodical Literature . Selected U.S. Govern- 
meirt Publications Issued by the Super in't'endent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC '20402 , will report the 
latest pamphlets available in the field of "energy- 

Some free and inexpensive pamphlets for student use are: 

1. Kotulak, R. and Bukro, C. *'The. Energy Crisis,'* Chicago 
Tribune reprint, March 4-9, 1973, Chicago, IL 60603, . 

c One copy free; 250 each in quantity, 

2. 101 Ways , Commonwealth Edison Company, One First 
National Plaza, Chicago, IL 60670- * - * 

3 . Eleven Ways to Reduce Energy ^ Consumption a nd Increase 
Comfort in Household Cooling , Office of Consumer A&falrs 
and National Bureau of Standards, Washington, DC 20402,' 
300. 



r 
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II. AUTO REPAIR 



The Statement ^ Auto repaint ranks first among consumer com- 
plaints in Illinois. A consumer has litt-le 
recourse when victimized througlfpva shoddy repair job, over- 
charged for work, or charged for unnecessary work. But if 
billed for work not done, he may charge the repair shop with 
fraud. • ^ ' 

Most of the complaints about repair -shops result from shoddy 
workmanship and over-charges. As protection against these . 
abuseB, one should ask for a. written estimate before the \ 
work is started, insist that th-e shop call for approval, 
before^any additional work i-s done, request the return of 
old parts, and do business with a rep.ut|able' f irm, one that 
has a good name In the community. ^ 

Bad auto repair not only is expensive apvd frustrating , but 
may endanger lives. 

The Governo-r * ^ Consumer Advocate 's Office is continuing to 
investigate the auto repair industry and, if the'industry 
is unuble or unwilling to regulate itself, will recommend ^ 
legislation to protect consumers. -- Celia A. Maloney, 
Consumer Advocata, Office of the Govern9r, Chicago. 

Tha Facts * In an auto'repair practices -survey last March, 
the Governor's Consumer Advocate's Office sent 
out 20 cars in good mechanical' 'condition verified by the 
American Automobile Association, except for a loose alter- 
nator belt. Maximum cost for repair should have been $8, ' 
but sixty per cent of the i;epair shops v,isited charged from 
$50 to $100. One shop charged' $125 because of "needed 
repairs on the air conditioner." X)thef: places repaired 
other parts. Few charged only $8. 




The Lesson . Begin teaching about repair frauds with one 

or tiiore of the folloyCng behavioral goals. Ask 
the students to : 



Learn ways by which a consumer may protect hipiself from 
auto repair abuses. 

Tell 3- to 5-minute stories about auto repair, from 
references or* experience. I * 

Role-p lay the pitfalls perpetrated against traveling 

motorists, including puncturing of tires, cutting fan 

belts and radiator hoses, damaging alternators or 
Vsbock absorbers. 
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AUTO REPAIR 

4^ 



RESOURCE UNITS / Page 6 



The Lesson , (Continued) 

4; Visit a dealer service department, an independent garage, 
specialty shop, and/or gas station to judge mechanics * 
competency, equipment adequacy, and general, integrity 
, and rac tea . » 

5. Write a teal or fictitious complaint to the appropriate 
V'X^gQ'^cy to adjust a car repair. , . * 

6/^ Imitate a car owner. and a service manager as arrangements- 
ate made fpr . a^ 30 , 000-mile checkup. 
, ' ** \ ' 

7. Visit a diagnostic "center and observe the monitoring 
equipment . Return'* Vith a ch-eck list to show the scores 
of po88ib>le trouble areas of a car. 

8. Bring to class a car owner^s manual and other materials 
to l«arn about parts of a car and their durability., 

9. Construct displays for classroom and/oi;^ school use on 
jauto ^repair frauds. 

10. Find a General .Automobile Mechanic^lPatch in- the area, 
indicating "certified mechanic." 

Case^ * A gas station hired a^ worker to drive on a nearby 

highway and call to motorists, "Heyl Your back tire 
is wbbblingi" Most of the motorists drove to the nearest 
station — the one that had sent out the driver. "Repairs" 
resulted in a bill of $80 or more. .ft 

As a motorist, what would you have done? 

A nationally known transmission frafnchise lousiness was cited 
in New York for "repairing" nonexistent items and unnecessarily 
replacing parts. One customer was charged $l60^for A 220 
repair. The same ccfmpany was cited in Texas for "changing ^ 
few bolts" for which a customer paid $300. 

How may a customer check on a mechanic's 
reliability? 

*E. fh^omas Carman and Sidney W. Eckert, The Consumer's World , 
Ne\/ York: McGraw-Hill, Inc. ,1974. ; * 
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II. AUTO REPAIR^ RESOURCE UpiTS" / Page 7 

Hov to Complain , A book to help you: ^ Joseph Rosenbloom, 

Consumer Complaint' Guide 1974 , New* York: 
Macmillan Information 1974, $2.95. 

Officials to write to: The Governor's Cpnsumer Advocate, 
Governor's Office, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 60601. 

Attorney General, 134 LaSalle Street, Chicago 60601 or . 
500 South. Second Street^ Springf ield' 62706 . 

Illlnbls Legislative Investigating Commission, 300 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 60606. 

References : "Haw to Clamp DoVn on the Auto-Repair Gyps,** 
Reader's Digest , September, 1974 , pages 87-90 

» "U.S. "Drags Its Feet on Auto-Repair Information" 

and "How Good Is Dealer Service?", Consumer 
Reports , ApT:ll 1974 , pages 344-345 . 

"Why Not Fix Your Car Yourself ?",. Changing Times , 
February 197^i pages 33-36. 

"At^^Last, Certified Repairmen to -Fix Your Car," 
Changing Times , September 1974, pages 87-90. 

Editors, Time-Life Book of the Family Car . 
New York: Joan Manley, 1973, Chapters 6, 
"Upkeep;" 7 , "Main tenance and Repairs;" and 
10, "Garages and Mechanics — How to Find Good 
^ . Ones at Fair Prices." 



rv 
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III, INFLATION 



Statement . 



auto 
This 



repair 
moxtth , 



FOR YOUR INFORMATION (from Jhe Idligois ConsWer 
Education Association) reported In October that 
ranked first among consumer complaints *in -Illinois, 
inflation obviously is the major com^>laint. 



Terms ; 



Terms to teach include 

business cycle 

cost of living index 

deregulation 

double digit 

gross national - product 

(GNP) 
interest rate 
opportunity cost 
percent of increase 
quarter8^(lst, etc,) 
recession ' 
slumpflation 
standard of living 



the 



following: 

consumer price index 
depression 
disposable inc ome 
economic votes 
inflation . 
investment declsionsy 
mar gin a 1 inc ome 
percent of decrease 
prime Interest rate 
real income 
shopping strategies, 
spend-save decisions 
wage and price clbntrols 



Activities : 



Interviewing (cpntributed by Anne^ Miller , mathematics 
teacher, Hinsdale High Scho/ol, La Grang^ . 



Compare 
Ask the 
tion^ of 
parents 
people . 



the young marrieds ' budgets of three generations, 
following questions of one 'couple from the genera- 
^ student^s grandparents, one from that of his ' 
» and one from t:he present generation of young 
Report the findings graphically. 



When you were married, how much savings did 
you have? What was your income? What kind 
of housing did you have? What percent of 
your income went for housing ? ' 

Inves t iga.t iilg * (by Cyrus *L. Richardson, social studies 
teacher, Larkin High School, Elg^n). , o 

Ask, "Why is 1975 not a good year to be graduating from 
high school?" of guidance counselors, parents, recent 
.graduates, labor leaders, unemployment officers, and a 
savings institution manager . Look up figures on unemploy- 
ment, *c6st-of --living index, college costs,- etc. 
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INFLATION RESOURCE UNITS'/ 'fagfi 9 

; Ac tlvltle-s (Continued) 

3. , Analyzing (by D. Hayden Qreen, business teacher, , Oak Park- 

River Foreet High School). 

Consider th^ fact that In the three years prior to 
December 1923, German wholesale prices rqse more than 
a trillion times. Inf la tlon . accelerated so fast that 
many restaurant patrons paid in advance because in the 
• time' it took, to eat\a meal the price might have doubled. 
Benef Iclarle/^s seldom bothered, to colleat life Insurance 
because t^he proceeds often were worth less than the 
price of postage for mailing the death notice. In 1913 
mortgages in Germany were worth about 10 mllllott dollars; 
in 1923 they could have been paid off with one United 
States penny. ^ . ^ 

Consider also. Does his tory repeat .itself? .Did this 
happen in the U.S. in the 36's? Could it happen in some 
country in the 1970 's? " ^ , * 

4. C omparlng Prices (by Dorothy Johnson, business teacher, 
' 1?boley High School, Chicago). 

Students can chart inflation as it applies to purchases 
by comparing prices in current catalogs with fhose of 
former years. Teachers can build, files of seasonal 
catal^s from mall houses and specialty sliops. 

# 

5. Ma-rketlng Game (by Joyce Hilt; home economics teacher, 
Evanston Township High School ) 

\ ' r 

Students bring empty containers from food, cosmetics, 
drugs, cleansers, and other purchases, for use as market- 
place props. The class Is divided into two teams with 
play money. A tea*m me^pber is asked by opposite members 
to spend from $2 to $5. If she spends wisely , she 
re^talns her saving; if she overspends, she pays the 
other team. 

6. Bulletin Boar^d . Display a business cycle diagram copied 
from a recent reference. . . see- saw cutouts with a form 
of a person on each end representing who is up and who is 
down—city dweller or farmer, debtor or creditor, private 
pensioner or social security recipient, foreign producer 
or U.S. consumer (reference: November 1974 Fortune ) , . . 
WIN (Whip Inflation Now) and, inverted , NIM (No Immediate 
Miracle) buttons. . . articles on inflation clipped from 
newspapers and magazines. 
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Research , Look up antl-inf lat Ion policies of economists such 

as Rexford G. Tugwell, senior fellow , Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
whose policy Is "equalized provision of money and volume of 
goods and services (bo th ' In private en terpr^^se and In govern- 
ment operations) . . . enlarged Incentives for 'productivity 
(for both Industries and workers). . . diminution of con- 
spicuous consump tloti . . . supervised cooperation among 
prlv(|te enterprises. . . enlarged research and development 
for the discovery and use of new materials and processes.'* 
"(See References for Teachers.) 
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STUDY GUZDE, SKITS, SLOGANS, SlEMINAR, iSHOPPING, SIGNS 
SAMPLES, SLIDES, SPEAKERS, SURVEYS, SOCIO-DRAM*.^ 
SPEAKING, SIMULATION, SEEING. ^ 



Study Guide 
i 

Much of the current consumer information lis adult material and it ' 
may be difficult for the high school stuaent to comprehend. There 
fore, a study guide is necessary for better learning. It may be 
used as classwor^k, homework; it may be advantagex>us when the pupil 
or teacher is absent . ' 

Suggestions for writing study guides; 

1. Place name, subject, period, etc. in upper right- 
hand corner so information can be filled in by 
student* 

2. State a heading: source of answers, such as . 
Consumer Reports , mon^Ji, year, name of article. 



/ 



3. Define difficult words, i.e., criteria. 

4. Generally ask for short answers. End with a 
discussion question if you wish -a long one. 

5. Provide plenty of empty spaces to write answers. 

6. Itemize frequently, maybe this way: 

(1) 

' V ^ 

(2) _^ 

(3) ^ 

7. Cover parts of the entire article^ 

8. ^ Generally a one-page study guide is the desirable 

length, though it may be a half or two-page one on 
occasion.. 

9. Prepare your key when you prepare the guide. 
10. Be creative — personal interest, humor, etc. 
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TESTING, TRANSPARENCIES, TAPES, TELEPHONING, TALKS, 
TV PROGRAMS, TEXTBOOK'S, TEAM TEACHING, THINKING, ' 



/ « 
Taste Teatlng 

A taste testing lesson Is valuable and fun. 

Purpose ; To prove that similar products not vary as much 
as their ads proclaim. For example, brands of cola 
drinks do not vary in taste. 

* 

Needed : Committee of student arrangers. Its task: 

To obtain brands of coIq drinks , pour into 
un id en tifiable containers, each numbered , 
Scarves for blindfolding. Paper cups, ^ 

Testing ; ^ Begins with students, probably only five or so. 
Each taste tester drinks a sample of each cola 
drink; his vote for a certain number is recorded 
on the chalkboard. 

Containers are identified at the end" of the taste 
tesi: , 

Conclusion : Hypothesis is true, because confusion exists as to 
identifying brand names, 

- <s 

Taste tQst can be used witlt potato chipS'^and other products that 
really are not very distinguishable as to taste, * With college 
students, cigarettes, beer, coffee tests have been very effective, 

(Note:' Be sure to treat the entire class.) 
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USE PUPIL^CONTRIBUTIONS, UNIT PLANS, UNDERSTAND, 



Use Realla 

Some teachers may find it difficult to teach^the topic of buying 
clothing.. For the lesson to. benefit both boys andi girls, to 
emphasize present day stylos, to allow for individual dif f.or ences , 
ask each student to prepare a short talk on how to buy a certain 
article of clothing, brlaging a couple of pieces from, his family 
wardrobe. 

In order to have enough different i.tems for a typical size class 
of twen ty-*f ive , explain that clothing and accessories means many 
items? sweaters, skirts, jeans, shoes, hose, sport clothes 
(summer, winter), belts , pursed , billfolds, various forms of ^ 
Jewelry, scarves, luggage, rain gear, 6tc, 

Befor6 the buying clothing project begins, establish criteria for 
judging value: : 

Cost / 

Size . 

Wearability 

Cleanability 

Style 

Color 

Material 

Design 

^ %Jorkmanship . • \ 

And, othe^il^ buying guides suggested by the students for specific 
items. j 

Students enjoy bringing realia (real clothing), to class, either 
items that have had durability or others that; were purchased the 
diay before the report. 

An evaluation is made of ^ach report; no test is given. The 
teacher has little preparation and a so-called "easy" week for 
the duration of the reports. Students learn from each other. 

For the better and mor^ sophist ic a ted students, a report f rot* a 
library reference may accompany the report. It may contrast the 
ideal vs. aivailable clothing. 




VARIETY, VOCABUUARY, VALUE JUDGMENTS, VISITS, 
VERSE, VISUALS. . 



Variety In Vocabulary - ^ 

A good coiisumer vocabulary is' essontial, but teaching it; to 
students thoroughly can be a bit dull. Thei traditional "tech- 
niques of reading a glossary, short-^answer tea ting (completion, 
matching, choices) and memorization drill are valuable.' 

For variety, maybe a student co\)amittee, devotee of television 
game shows , can develop a consumer show patterned af £e>r Who , 
What or Where ; Jeopardy ; Three on a Match ; Let^s Make a- Daal ; 
etc. if given an opportunity. ^ - *^ / 

Stump the Experts is a simple but effective drill.. Tor 
example , to review insurance vocabulary , call far ""experts " 
volunteers^^ — one each on life, auto, health, and general^ 
insurance, as weJLlas social security. And , • a^^mas^t er" af " 
ceremony is *necessar^, too. With the team of expert^ fn front 
of th^ class, their fellow students call off termQ. to ^be^ de- 
fined in an effort to Stump the Experts , wh'o take the 'ferrms 
confined to their respective areas. If s^t^umpf'd , anpliher' panel 
meihber ^swers. 



. Variety 



It may be trite, but variety is the spice of. life. Peruse 
t)ie«e pages again. ^The author aimed fdr grea't variety , in 
activities for teacher and students. 
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WHAT'S YOUR THING?, WORKBOOKS, WRITING, WINDOW 
SHOPPING. ' t ", 

Maybe this aid ia stretching the "W", 'but a revision of th^s 
1946 article will serve as a good review of many activities 
previxjusly stated, but with a different emphasis. • ^ 

WHAT'S YOUR THING?* / 



Reading activities include supplementary materials, 
newspapers^ magazines., p^amphlets, charts, and tables. 

Writing activities include taking notes, preparing 
original cbmpdsi tibns , reports, ^answers to questions, 
ou tlin OS calculations, charts, 4^^\^a^1^8 • 



Speaking activitj.es include participation in class 
disdussion, repdrts, asking and answeriti'^^ues t ions , 
role-playing, imitating present (Jay radio and TV shows. 

K ' Seeing activities include lookin^a slidea.^^ film andj 
films trips , bulletin boards, cartoons, picrturee , and 
television; J (/ 

J^istening activities include radio, recordings,^ 
casset^tes, talks by teacher and/or studsnts, dis- 
cussion groups. 

Thinking activities call for student participation 
in planning and carrying on the cIglbb programs as 
well as analyzing and solving practical problems. ^ 
« • 
Collecting activities can satisfy the natural tendency 
*to collect newspaper and magazine clippings, products^ 
scrapbook material, advertisements, business materials. 

Investigating activities may include a survey of local 
^ businesses, an investigation^ tlo determine the cost of 
identical items in different stores, analysis of 
advertising, and other projects in the homeV school , 
and community. , 



* Bahr, Gladys, "Attaining Objectives Through 
Pupil Activity in Basic Business Education," 
American Business Education Yearbook , 1946, 
pp. 244-250. 
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"X'' equals those unknown teaching aids in 
Consumer Education that will be devaloped by tsacheri 
In tho future if they are concerned with the needs. 
Interests, and> abilities of their students. 



Y 



1 




"Y" for YOU, the teacher — the be«t aid of ^ 
all. You, the Consumer Education teacher, has the ar4: 
of taking. the variables and making thenf meanlngf ul . You 
can be the best motivation device of all the onee written 
on these pages. You suggest, you help, you direct. 




'Z" for ZEST, ZIP, ZEAL of^ the Consumer 
Education teacher who will need to apply these alds.-^ 
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